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the South, it is but proper that they should be distinguished 
one from the other. I propose to effect this by hanging around 
the necks of each a design after the fashion of a draught-board, 
extending downward, and covering the breast 1 ke a herald's 
tabard. The North shall wear, in black and white, sundry ohecks 
eq;al to the number of free States, and the South red and white 
checks equal to the number of slave States. The latter being 
red may typify the bloody disposition of the South, and the 
former I will contrive so that at a distance no one can exactly 
tell what the checks stand for; they will be so interfused that 
no one but a politician can distinguish the lines of demarcation. 

I now come to the mirror, the last idea, and not the least 
of my design. I intend this mirror specially for the artistic 
display of the painter's genius. Tou are aware that I have 
called the shield a magnifying mirror. I propose to have the 
multiplying capacity of the mirror apparent, first by the en- 
larged appearance of the sword of the South reflected therein, 
and secondly by the representation of a mountain. This moun- 
tain is the most cunning part of the whole design. A mountain 
by itself is nothing; it has no meaning as a mere prominent 
object in nature. In order, however, to render ray mountain 
significant, and at the same time afford an opportunity for the 
display of two departments of artistic genius, I shall avail my- 
self of the popular love for allegory.* I intend to get a land- 
scape painter to do the mountain, under the direction of one of 
our best animal painters. The employment of two art : sts in 
tl. is way, while it secures a combination of art-genius, indicates 
at the same time the present aspect of the national love for Art, 
landscape and animal being the two branches of Art most culti- 
vated. The mountain shall be painted with Pre-Raphaelite accu- 
racy, without regard to atmospheric modifications, and under the 
direction of the animal painter. I propose that the mountain 
shall exhibit in its contour, in order to make it mean something, 
the shape of a mouse! I could not imagine to myself any alle- 
gorical representation of a national object that would typify, in 
heraldic harmony, both the lofty and the grand, under the term 
ideal, and at the same time demonstrate the real, objectively, in 
the magnifying power of the mirror. Now, Mr. Editor, I think 
my thought an ingenious one, and perfectly original. Like all 
great thoughts, too, it is a foundation for other thoughts; for 
insance, this age being conspicuous for the introduction of the 
camel upon our soil, a very slight alteration of the outline of the 
mountain might be made so as to represent a hump, and when 
the coat-of-arms, completed, shall be submitted to the public for 
approval, if a critic could be procured, born in the vicinity of the 
Green Mountains, it would be an easy thing for him to swear 
that the mountain was a study from nature, and thereby quash 
whatever opposition to its form there might be.t 

I have but little more to add in relation to my design. I 
have only thought over two of the ideas forming a part of it. 
There are certain accessories belonging to a national coat-of- 
arms which ingenious minds may suggest as pertinent. I leave 
the task to them. In the words of the patent-law, I claim as 
original, first, the idea of Art embalming the Press, in grateful 
return for its having so often performed that affectionate ser- 
vice for Art ; and secondly, the idea of the improved support- 
ers, and of the mountain and the modification of the ancient 

* The popular lore for allegory la apparent in the inability of the public to see 
or enjoy merit in a work of Art unless it tells some story. People always desire 
to see something going oc. I think this disposition of the public accounts for the 
greater admiration of the Horse Fair than for Mr. Aepinwall's Murlllo. 

t A mountain of this range Is called the Camel's Hump. 



Greek idea of Justice's blinder, into the modern idea of the 
harlequin mask. I ask no compensation of my country for the 
design ; if I should copyright it, I fear (between ourselves) it 
would cost too much to defend my rights. I will be generous, 
therefore. In conclusion, I respectfully submit the design to the 
Congressional Commission, and earnestly urge upon them the 
greatest discrimination in the selection of competent artists to 
put it in form. 

Tour ob't serv't, 

Umbra, Nominis. 
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AMERICAN IN8TIT0TB OP ABOHITEOTS. 

Meeting of Feb. 16th. — The Librarian reported the receipt of 
several volumes from the Commissioner on Indian Affairs, at 
"Washington. 

An interesting debate took place on the Origin of the Aroh, 
and the various transformations of the Style which its introduc- 
tion led to. 

Meeting of March %&. — The Librarian reported the receipt of 
numerous valuable works from the Smithsonian Institute, by 
Messrs. Detlif Lienau, Charles Babcock, and L. Eidlitz. 

A Library Committee was appointed to take charge of all 
donations, and to solicit further contributions from snob parties 
as they might deem it advisable to apply to. 

A Committee on Papers was appointed to procure papers to 
be read before the Institute, to report on the discussion of said 
papers, and to attend to their publication. 

Meeting of March 16th, — The Board of Trustees reported that 
more commodious rooms had been secured for the Institute in 
the University Building. 

The Librarian reported the reception of some fine specimens 
of ancient Carved \ Oak, presented by Mr. John Rogers; also a 
work on Pompeii^ together with a portfolio containing a- collec- 
tion of photographio views in Venice, presented by himself. 

The following paper was then read by Mr. Leopold Eidlitz. 

ON STYLE. 

Webster's definition of the term Style as pertaining to the 
Fine Arts, is the " characteristic and peculiar mode of execu- 
tion." Taking this simple definition as a basis of my investi- 
gation, I propose to discard all conventionally received dogmas, 
and draw my conclusions from facts as they exist, and if in so 
doiDg I Bhonld happen to develop what might be considered a 
professional heresy, it will certainly tend to correct an injurious 
prejudice, or, what is more probable, to excite such discussion 
as will effectually refute any errors ; and consequently establish 
the truth. 

I will here repeat the definition of Architecture, given on a 
former occasion, viz. : Architecture, in the abstract, is the art 
of representing and expressing in the organism of a structure 
the idea which has given rise to its erection. An indispens- 
able accessory to architecture as an art, and to the architect 
in his professional capacity, is the science of construction, or the 
knowledge of the nature and combination of materials. 

Style in architectural art would, therefore, imply the charac- 
teristic and peculiar mode of representing and expressing in the 
organism of a structure, the idea which has given rise to its 
erection, assisted at all times by a certain degree of progress in 
the science of construction. Styles are accordingly dependent; 
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first, upon the ideas that originated them ; secondly, upon the 
degree of ability with which those ideas are expressed in the 
organism of a structure, and upon the progress made in 'the 
science of construction. In contemplating the' ideas which give 
rise to architectural monuments, we must consider not only 
their nature in the abstract, but also the conception formed of 
the same. The abstract nature of an idea prevails under all 
circumstances, while its embodiment is as variable as the com- 
bination of accidental conditions can make it. For instance, 
religion has ever beon the greatest and most fruitful motive for 
the construction of monuments. All religions centre npon the 
existence of a superior Being, who regulates and governs the 
universe; yet, how various the conceptions of the Deity J 
These are the results of general progress and refinement, of 
climate, nationality, and the physical and mental development 
of the individual. When we contemplate the various religions 
and religious sects, arising from conditions so numerous, we 
have not yet estimated all the combinations tending to develop 
religion into an artistic idea, for not only do men differ in 
religion itself, but they also differ in the manner in which 
religion is to be expressed in a monument. What may appear 
to the Northern man sublime and majestic, is to the inhabitant 
of Southern climes cold, rigid, and repulsive ; and what may be 
judged by the Eastern nations to be divinely grand in its con- 
ception, might be justly considered by us as trifling and pro- 
fane. That which to the poetic and artistic mind is the harmo- 
nious expression of a, living Idea is to the uneducated and 
ignorant person but an unmeaning and superfluous effort. What 
to the' unfeeling man is desirable simplicity, may prove to be 
painful meagreness to the man of taste. To this must be added 
the passions and prejudices of men, which often warp their 
judgment contrary to their best convictions. This last cause 
has ever acted as a check upon progress in architecture, either 
through a rigid adherence to pre-conceived Ideas, against sound 
judgment, or by an opposition to the best-grounded results, 
through sheer radicalism. The most adverse religious opinions 
connected with the most adverse views of the manner in which 
they shuuld be correctly expressed, if honestly pursued, have 
ever tended to the production of works of merit, works which 
not only have revealed progress when considered in association 
with the elementary causes producing them, but which have 
exercised a beneficial influence upon each other by exhibiting 
an assimilation and confluence of thought. Such is the truth 
of Art that the most opposite influences, if honestly developed, 
will jointly tend to progress and advancement. 

The severity of northern monuments has assisted the architects 
of warmer climes by their superior development of construction, 
whi'e the architects of the north have warmed their imagination 
with the luxuriant ornamentation of the south. The Christian 
church has derived its artistic elements from the Greek temple 
and the Roman Basilica, and the Mahometan has readily adopted 
the Byzantian architecture of the Christian. The passions and 
prejudices of men have recalled into existence, if not into life, 
the petrified forms of the Greek temple as a substitute for the 
Christian house of worship in order to pander to the morbid 
prejudice of the Reformation, that the churches of those times 
ought to be abandoned as exclusively Roman Catholic, when 
they should have been claimed by Protestants as their just 
inheritance. Thus, after a long epoch of dreary desolation, 
we behold the Romish church following in the wake of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and a Protestant prince completing the Dome 
of Cologne. 



Again, prejudice has acted injuriously upon the progress of . 
architecture by forcing a rigid adherence to pre-conceived 
notions — in spUe of the progress of ideas in the abstract — from 
devotion to time-honored usages and aversion to innovation. 
This, however, though a prejudice, has the redeeming quality 
of being an hooest prejudice. Art being so intimately con- 
nected with sentiment, there is engendered in the artist a whole- 
some veneration for the state of Art, as he finds it when he 
enters her t'emple ; and unless there is an unusual combination 
of favorable circumstances to assist extraordinary genius, no 
artist can make perceptible progress without incurring the risk 
of being carried away by his subject iuto a whirlpool of excesses, 
which may injure him more than a bold stroke would advance 
him in the right direction. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful provision of Nature that, while 
progress is her rule in all things, and continual action her means 
to accomplish her ends, this action does not appear to be steady 
and direct progression towards her end, but rather a series of 
efforts degenerating from time to time into action of an opposite 
tendency, followed by a subsequent reaction, which ends either 
in ultimate and aggregate progress, or at least in the restora- 
tion of an equilibrium. It is even so in human art. There is 
not the most perfect monument of Art but what shows rudeness 
improved, progress and degeneracy. Nor is there a period 
of inaction; there must be either a direct onward progressive 
or a retrograde movement. 

I have confined myself in my observations to religious ideas, 
because they are in architecture the most important and com- 
prehensive. I believe it will be conceded that the same may 
be maintained with reference to civil and domestic architecture, 
viz.: that while ideas in the abstract form the motive of archi- 
tectural monuments, the peculiar conception of those ideas will 
be the cause of different styles of architecture, which styles will 
be progressive as long as those conceptions are the result of 
honest conviction, and degenerating when the result of passion 
or prejudice. 

I will now proceed to the examination of the second cause of 
styles, i. e., the degree of ability with which those ideas are ex- 
pressed in the organism, together with the progress in the 
science of construction. Nature, the another of Art, is the 
only guiding principle for the government of architects, at all 
times, in the bold pursuit of their calling. I say bold, for of all 
arts, architecture is the only one which must exhibit her forms 
composed in imitation of Nature's example, without a specific 
model. The painter imitates upon canvas the human form, and 
his greatest achievement is but a copy of Nature's models ; the 
musician is furnished with his notes in his own organism, and he 
copies Nature's birds in his combinations ; the actor personates 
his fellow-man, but the architect follows society as she emerges 
from a state of nomadic life in the bosom of Nature, into the 
artificial life of civilization, there to erect, in avoid of Nature's 
surroundings, monuments that will cali up in the minds of men 
the virtues whi'.h man needs to make him a useful member of 
society. Religion, morality, patriotism, love of home, and 
veneration for science and Art — virtues which, in a natural 
state, he would either not need, or else he wonld learn them in 
the mountains, in the forest, by the babbling brook, at the 
waterfall, in the peaceful valley, or on the shores of the sea. 
Truly a bold undertaking. How is it to be accomplished? If 
he can find in Nature no model for his church, his school-house, 
his library, his cottage, and his palace, how is the architect to 
consummate his bold scheme? The only answer is. by imitat- 
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ing Nature. How does she make men, lions, lambs, mountains, 
clouds, tree?, etc., etc.? She constructs them each for their 
particular purpose, and makes that construction as beautiful as 
possible — every kind of beauty pecnliar to itself. The moan- 
tains are. majestic in their beaaty — the lion is terrific in his 
beauty — the lamb is gentle in its beaaty — the butterfly is hand- 
some in its beauty, and the murmuring brook in the deeply- 
shaded groves of giant forest-trees, the glistening dew upon 
every blade of grass, the birds singing his glory — all these are 
holy in their beautyi So has the true architect endeavored 
from all time to construct his buildings to the purpose, with the 
greatest possible beauty — a beauty that should be expressive of 
the nature of his structure. His success has not been always 
equal to his efforts, and it is not to be wondered at, for often 
his weak human powers gave way under the heavy burden he 
was carrying up the giddy height. Often has he been scoffed 
at by his fellow-man : "Too are a dreamer. We do not require 
your great exertions; we only need shelter from the pelting 
storm!' 1 Quite often has he misunderstood his calling. He 
had seen the lion once, and he was terrific in his beauty, and 
he made the lamb and the butterfly both terrific in their beauty. 
Still more often he forgot the intimate and necessary connection 
of construction with beauty and expression, or of one or the 
other of them, and his works were caricatures, and he thought 
them original, and he loved them, and, he was lost. Then 
again, when, in course of- time, wars and pestilence interrupted 
the peaceful pursuit of Art, and a generation of artists had 
passed away, leaving behind them the monuments of their 
gigantic genius, but no pupil able to appreciate and expound 
them; the artist had then to be born again; he was natu- 
rally obliged to return to first principles, for the young mind 
could not cope with the idea which had required ages to 
ripen into maturity, and we see him reject as barbarous what 
he could not comprehend and adopt and bring within the scope 
of his childish and weak exertions. Revolutions in church and 
state, not content with reform where reform was a virtue^in 
their radicalism, swept away every vestiga of sympathy with 
the most sublime ideas of a preexisting state of things. 

I feel bound to dilate upon another fact which has proved 
most destructive to the development of the ability of the archi- 
tect, particularly during the last two centuries. "When the 
human mind encounters objects or results proceeding from 
unknown causes, which have not been heretofore explored or 
investigated, his first effort is to name them. The more super- 
ficial are generally satisfied when that feat is performed, but 
very few euter into further examination of the subject, perhaps 
none ever master it. Aek the multitude the explanation of a 
phenomenon like lightning, for instance, and a thousand tongues 
will answer, ah! it is electricity! yet how few are acquainted 
with the nature of electricity ; and while we are daily preparing 
and using it, we have not yet discovered whether it is a self- 
existing substance or the mere result of certain causes. The 
same with attraction, repulsion, gravitation, odylic forces, etc. 
In science, the grasping of the shadow in the absence of .the 
substance may do infinite good; in Art, on the contrary, where 
the substance is within our reach, in the shape of an endless 
number of monuments, this mania for nomenclature and classi- 
fication has done infinite harm. To illustrate more clearly, let 
us suppose we are desirous to profit by the experience of a 
traveller. There are two ways of doing it. The one is to 
accompany him from the start, learn the motives which actu- 
ated him to undertake the journey, follow him on the even road 



over the mountains and through the valley, and if at the termi- 
nation of his efforts he has not reached his goal, we will be in. 
possession of all his experience, and better fitted to continue his 
explorations. The other way is to watch his. progress from a 
convenient point of view. "Whenever we see him on the summit 
of a hill we mark his position, and the more he widens the dis- 
tance . between his starting point and his then position, wo 
record progress on his journey. This second mode of observa- 
tion must necessarily be very defective. In the first place, we 
know not clearly his motives of action, nor bis exact position at 
the different stages of his progress. We see him in many prom- 
inent points, but we cannot be snre whether in those points 
he be travelling in the true course, or only wandering about to' 
•find the right road. It may be, also, that our position is one 
but indifferently calculated for comprehensive observation; his 
most successful efforts, those which truly indicate the object of 
his journey, may be obscured from our view; in which case we 
would be very apt to draw false conclusions as to the objeot and 
success of his efforts. 

In architecture, unfortunately, observations have been mostly 
taken in the manner last described. Limited periods of its 
progress in time, as well as in spac, have been selected for 
artistic disquisition. The writer has treated them as styles, 
when they were in reality only peculiar phases of styles ; and, 
warming np with his subject, he has shown himself apt to see 
in them nothing but perfection and the type of pure architec- 
ture, and he has either ignored the existence of any other treat- 
ment of the same problem, or has branded as imperfect what 
did not harmonize with his theories, based upon limited facts 
and forced conclusions. Thus, for instance, we see the Gothio 
style branded as barbarous during almost the whole of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the classio styles and 
the consequent renaissance exalted to the skies, because .the 
generations of that period could not comprehend the grand pro- 
ductions of Gothic Art. Thus we see Buskin exalt the Italian; 
Eomanesque above every other expression of architecture, 
piling volume upon volume to proye true a preconceived preju- 
dice, while he is paying a forced tribute to the Northern 
Gothic, which his ardent and generous nature is too honest to 
ignore ; and while Denison, a good old-fashioned Englishman, 
giving us in his lectures many a fact worth knowing, exoites 
himself to the rash conclusion that the Dome of Cologne is 
inferior to the Litchfield Oatbedral. Raike, another English- 
man, says in his journal, that England has no architectural 
monuments whatever. It is evident that all these are wrong, 
to a great extent. 

But this evil is as nothing, compared with another which I 
will presently describe. Errors are not so often imbibed by the 
matured architect as by the student, and there is no Bcienceor 
Art so defective in its method of instruction as architecture. 
The painter and sculptor, for instance, learn to draw and to 
model ; they study perspective, the laws of light, the anatomy 
of animal life, the organism of vegetable and mineral matter, in 
all their stages of progress ; they also study the history of their 
art, in order to arrive at the ultimate perfection attained. In 
their productions they recur to first principles, in connection - 
with the highest degree of improvement in execution. No 
sculptor will think of executing a Franklin or a Washington 
sitting on his haunches, wi£h the face in profile, and the chest 
and body in full view, after the manner of the statues of the 
old Mexicans or Egyptians. No ship-builder of our day will 
consent to turn out Dutch galliots, Phenician vessels, or boats 
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rigged after the fashion of New Zealand. Not so the architect. 
"When a student, he is taught, in the first place, the five orders, 
according to Vitravi or Stuart. His first acquaintance with 
architecture is an erroneous one; he is led to believe that 
architecture is a matter of science of strict laws of proportion 
determined by the rule of three. Many complete their educa- 
tion with the composite order, and it is not to be wondered at 
if they bnild Custom-houses in the form of Grecian temples. 
For them architectural history ends with Pericles ; everything 
beyond that is terra incognita, and there is nothing more con- 
venient when they are forced in contact with later productions 
than to dispose of them by pronouncing them barbarous. The 
next stage in the education of most architects is the initiation 
into Gothic architecture. The ball is opened by beating into' 
his head a tremendous falsehood, viz., every building containing 
pointed -arches is a Gothic building, and all that is necessary to 
make an architectural monument Gothic is to construct open- 
ings with pointed arches. Very few architects are taught to 
understand that there is a connection between Grecian and 
Gothic architecture in their development, and that the connect- 
ing link is the Romanesque. But instead of this, they are 
taught, after passing through the Gothic, as the saying is, in 
England the Norman, in Germany and France the Byzantine 
style. The error is not an uncommon one, even with practising 
architects, that Romanesque architecture is a gentle decoction 
of Greek and Gothio architecture, strongly seasoned with a 
semicircular arch. As to the classic and renaissance, these are 
living letters patent for general license ; they govern the archi- 
tect, as he treats them with tyrannic looseness. Thus, architects 
study styles instead of architecture, and when, in their wander- 
ing, they meet with a style which requires much application to 
become properly initiated in it, they skip it, and adopt another 
which gives them more license, and then pronounce that style 
congenial with their feelings, when it is, in reality, only conge- 
nial with their laziness. -When the student has mastered the 
history of architecture as a whole— when he has successfully 
studied the rules of ©sthedcs, which are as immutable as the 
laws of nature, he will not be long in classifying architecture, 
and selecting the best as a starting point for future action. 

It is hot the object of this paper to enter into such a classifi- 
cation. I will here only state — 1st, that a critical examination 
of the architectural monuments of the world, and their classifi- 
cation by others, may lead us to a selection of the best aud 
purest, for the establishment of a school of architecture as a 
basis for future action ; that the establishment of a school of 
architecture is imperative, if the American Institute is to make 
a mark in architectural progress ; 2d, that a series of papers, 
embodying . such critical examinations in connection with an- 
other series on (esthetics and consequent debates upon these 
papers, may lead to the establishment of an acknowledged 
school of architecture. 

Meeting of April 6th.— The general business of the regular 
meeting being disposed of, a special meeting was held for the 
discussion of a revision of the Constitution. 

By order, R. M. Hunt, 



Simplicity is an exact medium tietw en too much and too 
little. Grace is the medium of motion ; beauty is the medium 
of form ; and genteeloess is the medium of fashion. — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 



AEOHITEOT0RAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To tko Editor of the Crayon: 

The blinded judgment and Imperfect sense, 
For errors made, doth meanly recompense 
He who from knowledge views a work of Art : 
Where Hage experience plays the greatest part — 
The lonely caviller sees his nonsense hurled, 
And scouted at by an impartial world : 
While he, vain creature I not emerged from school, 
Doth point bis quilt again to play the fool. 

The Craton for March contains an article under the caption of 
"Architecture," following the transactions of the American Institute 
of Architects, which, from its tenor, we should judge is the production 
of some defeated aspirant for renown in the field of architecture. We 
shall in this reply endeavor to defend the public from the unjust and 
unmanly aspersions which this would-be critic has cast upon their 
judgment, and that too without imputations from an anonymous 
ambush or borrowed quotations from a Philosopher and Poet, whose 
memory this blank unknown has insulted by a tissue of arguments so 
loose, vapid, and illogical, that we can fancy the shade of Coleridge 
standing appalled at their unblushing audacity. Had such fancied 
arguments illustrated even the simplest elements of reason, we might 
have been content to let the matter pass; hut feeling it due to the 
profession that one so unconversant even with the terms and simplest 
principles of the " Noble Art," taking upon himself to play the censor, 
should go unwhipped, we concluded to review this imbecile attempt at 
architectural criticism. ' Reason combines four elements : 1st, the 
experience upon which true reason is based ; 2d, the capacity to judge ; 
3d, the candor to express; and, 4th, the fairness to investigate fairly, 
thoroughly, and without prejudice. The sequel will show how far the 
critic has sustained the position here laid down. Before we are done, 
however, we shall prove to the satisfaction of all that there is one 
" naked fact," viz., the perverse and suicidal position of our critic. 

He commences his critique with a very truculent and verbose Jere- 
miad on the critical position of his friend Herodotus, whose bust is 
placed, he says, "choked up on top of a window cornice between two 
coping stones sticking into his sides," etc. ; rather a ticklish position, 
the reader will say, for so grave a character. He is greatly exercised for 
the perilous position of such a " work of Art in distress." We beg to 
disclaim all the honor to be derived from such a work of Art, (?) hav- 
ing condemned it when first brought to the building. Further, it was 
and is the Committee's intention to place a bronze bust, by an artist, 
where now is placed the object of so much commiseration on the part 
of our critic. But will an impartial architectural critic condemn the 
building for the lack of talent in the artist (?) who carved the bust? 

In the course of the day, our critic, with renewed vigor, returns to 
the attack upon the " outside and in," to " give his readers a short 
description of it," etc. Hear him. His first sensation of the exterior 
is bewilderment, being " greatly puzzled to know what may have been 
the object of the Historical Society in selecting the designs of that 
structure as a monument of their institute." We cannot answer this 
question, having been personally unknown at the time to any one 
member of the Committee, but presume they found greater merit in 
these plans than any others submitted. We know of no other reason 
to induce the Committee to adopt them. 

Further on he is puzzled again to determine the style of the build- 
ing. At this we are not surprised, from his lack of architectural 
knowledge. But he Bays : " After fruitless suggestions, we concluded it 
was meant to represent a naked fact.'''' A compliment we say. As our 
worthy critic cannot appreciate classic simplicity, he, like other super- 
ficial un-architectural writers upon architecture and architectural 
taste, to whom convenience, adaptation to the purpose, duration, and 
other cardinal properties, which are to be found in all Nature's works, 
and which wise men endeavor to imitate in their buildings — to him is 
nothing but coarseness, nakedness and commonplace vulgarity. Is it 
because the building is not an architectural leprosy, with cork-screw 
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columns, pediments and architraves, twisted and curled into every 
imaginable shape (which seems to be the style of building our critic 
thinks would express more fully the nature of the structure), that he 
inveighs against its simplicity. But the gentlemen who composed 
the Building Committee, and ourselves, beg most respectfully to de- 
cline joining in with his pastry-cook ideas of architecture for such an 
institution. 

Further on he says, " There must be some reason for the great differ- 
ence of the first story windows from all the other openings ;" but our 
learned friend is incapable of solving this very interesting question, his 
knowledge of the Art being so limited, it is a pity, he did not apply to 
" our friend, the architect," and give the public the opinion of this 
mentor on this grave subject. 

Again he complains the cornice is " tight." We confess to our 
ignorance of this very expressive term, therefore can refute it only by 
remarking that " to the jaundiced vision, objects wear a sallow hue ;" 
then he goes on theorizing on the " three divisions of the front," and 
launches his shaft at the "meagre and straggling rustics." Now, 
were we invidious enough to draw comparisons, we might find matter 
enough of this description for the dissecting table of our critic, in other 
buildings where real glaring faults of design and construction stand out 
in bold relief; but we will not resort to any dishonorable act to justify 
ourselves. 

Our critic, having exhausted his fund of architectural knowledge, 
calls on "our friend, the architect of established reputation." Now, 
this expression should be qualified, as it admits of two constructions, 
but we, being charitably disposed, will put the best construction on it. 
' Our friend the architect, after learnedly blowing his nose, delivers 
himself thus." Now, the manner in which he alludes to "our friend 
the architect" we take to be the unkindest cut of all, thereby insinu- 
ating that the venerable gentleman's cranium and ideas are not of the 
clearest description, requiring such outward and elegant applications 
(as he so felicitously describes in his consultation with "our friend") 
to bring the profound and penetrating scope of his mighty mind to 
bear on the subject. Hear " our friend the architect :" "The Building 
Committee of the Historical Society, looking around for a proper 
design for their building which should not be too expensive, and at 
once suggest that period of American Art which flourished at the 
time of the establishment of that institution," etc. This looks rather 
like the language of a disappointed competitor than that of a disin- 
terested and impartial judge. The well-known reputation of the gen- 
tlemen who composed that Committee — men of learning and talent, 
who have travelled in lands where true architecture can be seen, and 
its beauties appreciated. Will any honest man believe that such men, 
for the paltry sum of a few hundred dollars (as insinuated by *' our 
friend"), would adopt an abortion in architecture to be a lasting dis- 
grace to themselves and the Institute? No! We look upon the 
appreciation of our services, as expressed to us by such men, beyond 
mere pecuniary compensation, as all true artists should. 

Our critic glances at the interior, but finds nothing to please his 
fastidious tastes; he is astonished how the staircase is supported, 
which is not surprising, as he evidently knows little of construction. 
Then he is Btruck at a " collection of Corinthian columns, rather 
crowded, -supporting arcblets," etc. We are quite pleased to see that 
our critic's visit to "our friend the architect" has enabled him to de- 
termine "the style" of the interior, as he (previous to his visit to' 
" our friend ") was puzzled at the exterior. The profession must feel 
indebted to our critic for a new word to be inserted in their dictionary. 
"Archlet " should be given to the public, and placed beside telegram, 
and a vote of thanks accorded to him by the Institute of Architects. 

Having exhausted bis store of architecture, he turns to the painting 
of the interior ; here his back is up again. Now, we rather like this 
style of white and gold, and we are not alone in this (the new Reading 
Room of the British Museum being decorated in that style). Yet if our 
critic wishes to prefer, with the sage, "our friend the architect," the 
chromatic effect of brilliancy of color generally found outside of bar- 



bers' shops, we have no doubt they will find many places in this city 
where, we regret to say, they can gratify their barbarous tastes. 

We would suggest that in place of procuring spectacles for Herodo- 
tus, the critic should be supplied with a pair of blue glass ones to 
counteract the jaundice effect,' and make objects look green. 

Hoping you will pardon us for being compelled to intrude on your 
valuable paper, and occupy so much space, 

We are, sir, your ob't aerv'ts, - 

MBTTAM & BVBEE, 

Architects; >'.■ 



URIAH HEBPS LAMENT ON CRITICISM. 

God help us all, God help me too ; I am 
God knows, as helpless as the devil can wish, 

And not a whit more difficult to damn 
Th m is to bring to laud a late booked fish. 



Jfyron, 



Pope has written his Essay on Criticism, and it must have been a ' 
great satisfaction to him to have done the thing so creditably ; ye^ 
when we see criticism and critics flourishing, one would be inclined to 
suppose -that Pope had never been- heard of. Scotch Reviewers, the 
most unrelenting of critics, have smarted under the lash of an English 
bard; yet, as with the hydra monster, new critic heads appear and 
grow wherever old ones are cut off. What can a poor, good-natured 
artist like me do, with criticism continually staring him in the face ? 
Neither reasoning nor sarcasm has been able to Bubdue the critics; 
Religion, I believe, has never been tried, nor would I like to make- 
the attempt, for the ungodly set would certainly scoff at me and 
it. A Champagne sapper and flattery have been suggested by 
Pope ; and I have no doubt these would do their work if you could 
only find your man ; but that is rather difficult in these days of a free 
press, when prime ministers write leaders for the London Times; and 
make puns for Pnnch. A fellow may search for the auuhor, and 
" when found, make a note of it;" but when you come to administer 
the Champagne, and the flattery, the graTe question arises — "Sad we 
better do it with a common funnel, a syphon, or a force pump?" '• Be- 
sides, the thing is too expensive ; — I will try the experiment' in my 
own way, which has never failed to accomplish whatever I have under* 
taken, — that is persuasion : I will talk to the critics of criticism in the 
vein which has given me my reputation before the public, and If I fail 
I am sure no one. will be offended. ■ .- 

*' Gentlemen," I will say to the critics, " I am excedingly anxious to 
converse with you upon a matter of great importance to the Art and 
to yourselves, and, I confess it, also to myself. To give the proper 
weight to what I am about to say I will first take the liberty of intro- 
ducing myself to your acquaintance. I am an artist who has the 
greatest regard for the feelings of his brother artists, in fact, for the 
feelings of every man belonging to the present generation, including 
our amiable antipodes, the Chinese, the Japanese and Tartars, and the 
Cannibals of the Eejee Islands, and not excepting the Sepoys, who have 
been so scandalously criticised by the English press, just because they 
happened to murder a few English women and children. Such is ray 
benevolent and charitable disposition, and so saturated am I with the 
milk of human kindness, that I cannot possibly find fault with anything 
or anybody. To give you a more accurate idea of my cosmopolitan ad- 
miration of mankind, permit me to state that I have been earnestly en- 
gaged lately in praising Mormonism and expressing ray particular 
admiration for the pious Institution of Polygamy. My good nature and 
candor will not allow me to ignore the fact that the institution was not 
only in active operation in the times of the Old Testament, but is now 
flourishing in this enlightened land ; and I really cannot see what jus- 
tification .there can be in the government disturbing the saints in their 
earnest and conscientious efforts to act according to the ordinances of 
an honored antiquity. I have also writen tracts in favor of Free Love, 
Women's Rights, Spirit Rappings, and Shakerlsm. Were it not for 
the little matter of property which I have accumulated by hard knocks, 
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and which I do not feel exactly like dividing with everybody, I should 
certainly'be tempted to advocate Fourierism, Socialism, or any other 
ism of the day. 

" When my opinion is asked upon a work of Art, I roll up my eyes, 
fold my hands, and say, with emphasis, ( I admire it very much.' It 
is true a great many execrable things are perpetrated, and brought to 
my notice by my friends; but then I may some day commit an indis- 
cretion myself, which may be brought to the notice of Homebody else's 
friends. And they may ask Mr- Somebody-Else what he thinks about 
it, and I then expect him to roll up his eyes as aforesaid, fold his 
hands ditto, and exclaim, * I admire it very much !' Why, I ask you, 
gentlemen, should I not do unto others as I wish to be done by ; and 
why, gentlemen, please, should you not do the same thing ? 

" Oh, what an Elysium on earth it would be, if artists and critics 
could live alongside of each other like brethren, and love each other, 
and praise each other's works, to the advancement of the profession 1 
The public, instead of receiving aid and comfort from our ranks, in 
their efforts to grind us down, and keep us in a perpetual state of 
poverty, would have to submit to our terms ; and the artiat, instead' 
of being proverbially poor, would live in affluence and plenty. Nor 
would the artist need to labor and toil for his riches ; it would simply 
rest with him to decide how much he is willing to do for a liberal com- 
petence. And you, gentlemen, I mean you critics, if you happen not 
to he in the ranks of the artists yourselves, would you not share this 
comfortable state of things, and receive liberal fees for the praises you 
sing, while you are now starving on the pittance paid you by the 
publisher ? 

" As a living example of the truth of my assertions, please to took at 
the unprecedented success of The * People's Advocate,' a paper, to Bpeak 
charitably, rilled with doubtful literature, and yet by means of judicious 
and liberal advertising and puffing, it is a source of wealth to the 
editor and to the generous critic. Why can't the same state of things 
be brought about in painting, literature, and architecture ? 

" That you may know that I have canvassed the matter thoroughly, 
I will answer the question myself as you would answer it. You say 
you revere the truth, and desire to advance the Art, by showing what 
is really meritorious and what not, in order that artists may improve 
and the public may discriminate; and you finally wind up by assert- 
ing that, although I avowedly admire everything, I still have a sly 
way of bringing the faults of others to the knowledge of those I am 
dealing with ; and you also maintain that whenever anybody among you 
happens to be unjustly Bevere upon a work of Art, that there is an 
opportunity afforded to repel the attack, and force it back upon your 
own heads, by an exposition of the truth. Now, all that sounds very 
welt in theory, but does not work well in practice. As to truth in Art, 
I do not believe there is such a thing in existence. I think its all fancy — 
a simple matter of taste, and we all know there is no accounting for 
tastes. 

" What is the use in advancing Art, when it is already in advance of 
its market price. The public is not required to discriminate ; it is 
rather desirable that each artist should be exclusively admired in the 
circle of bis friends and patrons. As to my sly insinuation, gentle- 
men, I intend to shame you by the candid confession that I have a 
way peculiarly my own of throwing a little mist round the works of 
others; I do not. confine myself, however, to those which are really 
faulty, but extend it to all rival works. 1 consider this, however, an 
innocent trick of the trade, and as long as it is done privately and 
with decorum, I can see no harm in it ; but I would not for the world 
publish openly anything but approval and admiration. 

"Your last point, gentlemen, is the least tenable of all; you expect 
your victims to reply to your attacks, if they should prove unjust; but 
you know very wel) that those who are thus attacked are very rarely 
able to reply ; they are weak artists, who ought to be helped along by 
judicious praitte rather than crushed by severe criticism. 

" This, gentlemen, is the way in which I would answer you, and I 
hope you will give all consideration to the opinion of 

" Your humble friend, 

" Uriah Hbep." 



lUits aitb fyuttitn.. 

Longevity of Abtists. — I happened to be looking over a 
chronological list of modern painters, which Gray, the poet, 
made for his own convenience while in Italy, when I was struck 
by a preponderance of large figures in the column giving their 
ages and death, and was accordingly induced to find the aver- 
age. The list opens with the reviver of paintiDg, Oimabue, 
and comes down to almost 1700, a space of 400 years, embrac- 
ing (beside a few whose ages were not known) 213 names, with 
an aggregate of 13,107 years, or an average of 61 } years. 

I next looked over the list of " Eminent Sculptors, Painters, 
Architects and Engravers," given in The World's Progress (pub- 
lished by Putnam), which (omitting the ancients) chronologically 
begins at the same date, but comes down to about the middle of 
the present century with 231 names, and, making an aggregate 
of ages, found it 14,764 years, or an average of nearly 64 
years. 

Both these results show a very high average, placing the pro- 
fession of an artist much above all others, we think. Can any 
of the Crayon's readers, help ns to an actual comparison ? 

In Griswold's JPoets of America, the average age of those who 
have died, is not quite 47 years. W. 

Letter from George Washington P. Otjstis to Rembrandt 
Peale. 

Ablixotok House, Auovtt, 1657. 

Dear Sib : — Tours of the 6th inst. came duly to baud. It is 
a most gratifying event for me to receive a letter from an Octo- 
genarian. It calls up the recollections of other days — the fond 
endearing memories of the past 1 Indeed, my dear sir, I am my- 
self no chicken, having entered on ray 77th year. 

Honor to the memory of the Soldier Artist,* who hung up 
his palette in spring, girded on his sword, and fought a cam- 
paign in the War of Independence* — then resumed his palette, 
and painted the portraits of the general officers ; and without 
whose artistic labors we should not have had the likeness of the 
illustrious soldier (Greene), who was second only to him who 
was first of all. 

The provincial Colonel of 1772, is in fine preservation, and 
always admired. I have the first and last of the distinguished 
and reliable portraits of Washington, at Arlington House, 
twenty-four years interval between them — Peale and Sharp- 
less. Wishing you every success in your artistic labors, which it 
appears softer no decline from your venerable age, I remain, 
dear sir, 

Very truly and faithfully, yours, 

Geo. W. P. Ctjstis. 

Nobthoote states that Sir Joshua Beynolds was a great ad- 
mirer of " Mudge's Sermons," and that he intended to have 
republished them -with a preface and a life of the author by 
himself. Mudge's Sermons are little known, and as Sir Joshua 
Reynold's opinions are of interest, can any of your readers give 
any information concerning them? G. 



Just as the intellectual Conscience tells us what is True, and 
as the Moral one is engraven with the principles of Goodness 
or Virtue, so the aesthetic Conscience is constituted of the prin- 
ciples of Beauty, and by those principles moulds the forms 
which, through the medium of the Imagination, are presented 
to the mental eye. — Blackwood's Magazine, 
* Charles W. Peale. 



